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WHAT ARE WE REALLY TRYING 
TO DO? 


By Harold Miller 








‘If I read as many books as my neighbours, I would be as 
ignorant as they are.’—Hobbes. , 


IT Is ALWAYS A GOOD THING for anyone who is engaged in a 
great work to sit back now and then and ask himself what 
exactly it is that he is trying to do and how far he is really 
succeeding. This is true of librarians. We New Zealand 
librarians are engaged in a great work, and we have lately 
been moving very fast; and it won’t do us any harm to stop 
for a minute and consider what we are about. What are 
we trying to do? We are collecting and lending books. 
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What‘for? Well, to a large extent we are doing this—I am 
thinking of the library movement as a whole—in order to 
amuse people. And there’s nothing wrong with that. It 
all depends on the kind of amusement.we are providing. It 
is no doubt a good thing merely to amuse people, to take 
their minds off themselves and their worries and the worries 
of the world; but a librarian can hardly be satisfied with 
this. A library is a part of our educational system, and | 
should describe the first of its aims in educational terms: it 
is to raise the level of public amusements. 

Not simply to amuse, but also to raise the level of amuse- 
ment. Are we doing this? Are we trying to do it? I don't 
know. I wish there was a little more evidence that it was 
in our minds. As a movement we have had_-great success in 
increasing our circulation; thousands read where a genera- 
tion ago only hundreds did so; but what do they read? For 
the most part pretty poor stuff. I know people who read 
three or four novels a week. All they are doing is taking 
drugs. Can we do anything to alter this? Not much, per- 
haps. It is mainly a problem for our schools and colleges, 
and we must to a large extent simply take people’s tastes as 
we find them. But there are already some who are looking 
for help; can we at any rate do something for them? Can 
we not stir up our newspapers and broadcasting authorities 
to do better than they are doing? We need something for 
the novel comparable to the Listener articles of Mr Gordon 
Mirams on the films. It is mainly a question of finding the 
right man; can we do it? 

Of course there is one thing we can do; and that is to 
have better books on our library shelves. To a great extent 
people will read what is put in front of them. Can we not 
give our minds to the task of seeing that in every public 
library there is a ‘ basic’ collection of good books? I am 
thinking first of all only of fiction. Could not the Associa- 
tion set up a committee to draw up a basic list of good 
novels, classified in somewhat the same way as Mr Mirams 
classified films? Such a list, say of 500 titles, would be of 
great assistance to librarians in the smaller town. 

But I am thinking not only of fiction. I think there isa 
need for an annotated list of basic books for small libraries. 
Some years ago I was requested by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion to draw up a list of about a thousand titles of good 
‘general literature’ for the use of the librarian of a specia- 
list library, and I did so. I took a lot of trouble over it and 
had the assistance of several university teachers. I tried, 
very tentatively, to interest the Library Association in the 
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idea; but there was no response. No doubt it was thought 
that the list was unsuitable, and actually it may have been, 
but the idea was surely good. I venture to hope that it 
may be revived. 

Another idea that I would recommend to the Library 
Association is that of annotated booklists on current topics, 
especially controversial topics. There is at the present time 
great interest in the United States and its place in interna- 
tional affairs; there is great interest in Soviet Russia and 
especially its relations with Poland. Could not a little pam- 
phlet of say four pages be issued giving the titles of books 
and pamphlets and articles in periodicals dealing with such 
subjects? Not just a list of titles, but also an indication of 
the size, contents, value, and especially the point of view 
of the writer, with a sentence of two from the book or a 
striking fact or idea. Could a start be made with books on 
early New Zealand? I'm afraid I am mentioning only 
topics that interest me, but others will occur to readers of 
the Bulletin. I think there is a real need for such a thing, 
and not only in the smaller libraries. The task is, of course, 
much harder than it looks: to write a brief note about a 
book requires one first to read it and then to form a judg- 
ment about it; to select a dozen books and articles on a 
special topic requires one to have read scores and perhaps 
hundreds and to have sifted the good from the bad. The 
consequence is that, as a general rule, only signed notes are 
any good. The difficulties are so great that it would be 
wise to attempt very little, at any rate at first. 

This is the kind of work to which libraries and the Lib- 
rary Association should devote more and more attention. 
We have devoted a great deal of time to organization—all 
very necessary, no doubt—but it’s true that we got back to 
beoks and their contents and their value. What we want 
in New Zealand is not more reading but better reading, not 
more books but better books. I have often heard it said 
that the Library Association should see to it that all books 

ublished in the English language should be somewhere in 
New Zealand. I regard this as fantastic. In my opinion 
most of the books published are not worth buying. We 
have got to decide what they are and to reject them. If 
the puBlic want such books, they must buy them. 

I'm afraid that what all this adds up to is that what we 
need is not only better readers and better books but also 
better librarians. I would define a good librarian as a 
man who knows a good book when he sees one and is 
able to interest other people in it. And if a librarian is to 
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be like this, he must read the books and make up his mind 
about them. He need not be learned (except in a lib- 
rary that provides for learned people) but he must be a 
reader; he must love good books and know them when he 
sees them. There is no escape from this problem of evalua- 
tion. ‘I want a good book on Soviet Russia,’ says the in- 
quirer, and he has the right to expect some help in finding 
one. Of course, goodness (like truth and beauty) is a 
matter of degree; and, in the absence of a first-rate ka 
not bad one is often better than none at all. We must 
know our way up and down the scale. No doubt this is 
asking a good deal of librarians; but we are already asking 
a good deal (if one may judge by our examination sylla- 
buses) and it is only a question whether we are going to 
put the most stress on technical efficiency or on those gifts 
that I have mentioned. Of course in the big city libraries 
organizing gifts are important; but here also, .I am inclined 
to think, in the future appointing bodies should look first 
of all for a man of very good general culture. There is no 
other way to make our great public libraries centres of 
light for the community. 

If I may sum up, I would say.that we must more and 
more think of our work in libraries as a part of our educa- 
tional system and that this applies even to that part of our 
work that deals with recreational reading: we must try to 
amuse but we must steadily try to raise the level of amuse- 
ment. We must do more: we must try to raise the whole 
cultural level of the community. As in all other branches 
of education, the great enemy is the spirit of routine devo- 
tion to machinery. To escape this we need librarians who 
have retained their individuality, and who, without becom- 
ing propagandists, are still enthusiasts. I am all for higher 
education, but it can be had at too high a price; if we must 
choose between graduates without enthusiasm and enthusi- 
asts without degrees, let us have the enthusiasts! But we 
must aim at getting both. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL 
THE MINISTER'S STATEMENT TO THE PRESS 


‘To HELP TO MEET THE very great shortage of trained lib- 
rarians in New Zealand the Government has decided to 
establish a library school attached to the Country Library 
Service in Wellington,’ said the Minister of Education, the 
Hon. H. G. R. Mason. ‘The Government is impressed 
with the advances that have been made in library work 
during recent years particularly in the extension of library 
service to rural areas, to the armed forces, and to country 
schools. While much of this progress has come through the 
work of the Country Library Service, founded in 1938, the 
New Zealand Library Association, an active body incorpor- 
ated by Act of Parliament in 1939, has been a vigorous pro- 
ponent of improved library service.’ The Minister stated 
that the development of the Country Library Service in 
spite of the war had been very great and decentralising of 
its administration through regional development was being 
planned. ‘Fullest use of the stocks of books in our public 
and other libraries can be achieved only through better 
staffing,’ said the Minister. ‘The Library Association has 
begun a system of training and final tests for the New Zea- 
land Library Association Certificate will be taken shortly by 
a number of students. The need is clear, however, for 
more powerful means of training, and a library school which 
will give a full academic year’s training is to be established.’ 

The Government has asked for, and the United States 
Office of War Information, through the U.S. Legation in 
Wellington, has agreed to make available the services of 
Miss M. P. Parsons, Director of the U.S. Information Lib- 
rary in Wellington, as Director of the Library Training 
School. This is a generous acton which is deeply appreci- 
ated by the Government and which the library profession in 
New Zealand will applaud. Miss Parsons is experienced in 
library school matters, and in addition to being Resident 
Director of a Library School in Paris from 1924 to 1929, 
she has taught in library schools in Canada and the United 
States and has held responsible library posts. Miss Parsons 
has an impressive academic record with the degrees of A.B., 
B.L.S., and Ph.D. University of Vienna. 


Subject to the appointment of the necessary staff and 
other necessary preliminaries being carried out, the library 
school will give short courses this year, one for librarians of 
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smaller town libraries and one for librarians of government 
departmental libraries. 

n 1946, with the approval of the manpower authorities, 
the school will give a year’s training to. 30 students, who will 
be University graduates in science or arts. 

‘Other developments may be possible,’ said the Minister, 
‘such as short courses given by the faculty of the school 
between the full courses. These could be given in other 
centres than Wellington and would be open to librarians 
approved for the course by the Director of the School and 
the Training Committee of the New Zealand Library 
Association. The students accepted for training at the full 
course of the School will be paid allowances sufficient to 
meet their living costs and will be required to give an 
undertaking that they will remain in library work for a 
certain period. 

‘It is clear that adequate training of our library personnel 
is the logical and economical way of using our stocks and 
imports of books and printed material,’ concluded the Min- 
ister. 


PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY SCHOOLS 





By Mary Parsons 





EDUCATION IS A LIFELONG PROCESS, according to Henry 
Adams, and how especially true this is of the education of 
librarians who have chosen to enter one of the learned pro- 
fessions. In considering professional library schools it is 
important, therefore, to make clear their relation to the 
formal education of universities on the one hand and, on 
the other hand, to the informal education which good lib- 
a continue to give to themselves during their entire 
ives. 

What is a library school? It is generally agreed that it is 
an institution of higher learning which trains professional 
librarians just as law and medical schools train lawyers and 
doctors. It is generally agrged also-that a library school should 
not attempt to give librarians all the formal education of 
all kinds which they will need in library work. Instead of 
this a library school should make sure, through its entrance 
requirements, that students have already obtained, through 
university graduation or its equivalent, the kind of general 
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education that is essential in successful library work. Then 
the library school needs to give only the professional educa 
tion which pertains especially to professional librarianship. 
What is this special education that is needed, and is univer- 
sity graduation or its equivalent really necessary as well? 
The best way to answer these questions is to consider what 
kinds of libraries there are and what kinds of work need to 
be done in them. There are university libraries and lib- 
raries in other research institutions whose librarians should 
have not only general university education and professional 
training, but also some experience in original research in 
some field, in order to understand the bibliographical needs 
of a research clientele. 

There are special libraries requiring professional libra- 
rians who are also subject specialists. In a bank, the lib- 
rarians must understand economics and banking and in a 
large electrical library there must be librarians who under- 


stand electricity and are capable of selecting and summariz, 9.“ 
ing important technical articles regardless of the languages” ..” 


in which they are published. 

In public libraries, in the city and in the country, a broad 
general education is needed by all professional assistants 
who work with books on a wide range of subjects. In addi- 
tion the chief librarian administering a public institution 
needs to understand library laws, national and local govern- 
ment and public finance, in order to fit the library into its 
proper place and to secure the appropriations that are re- 
quired for good service to the public. The librarians 
should also be leaders in community activities and in adult 
education, alert to all social, economic, civic and educa- 
tional interests which can be served through books. 

What needs to be done in libraries? Like Caesar’s Gaul, 
all library work may be divided into three parts, the same 
in fundamental principles in almost all libraries, though dif- 
fering in application of the principles in varying types of 
libraries and communities. These three parts are (1) acqui- 
sition of books; (2) preparation of beaks for use; (3) ser- 
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In acquisition of books, periodicals, pamphlets and other 


library materials the essential is selection. This requires 
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ability to estimate books critically and comparatively, not res 
only according to their value and the authority with which f 


they treat their subjects, but also in relation to the library's 
field, that is, to the interests and reading ability of the 

ople for whom the library exists. In selecting for public 
ibraries which are an intergral part of public education in 
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a democracy, it is important to choose books that will be 
read and understood on all phases of public questions and 
cultural interests. It is necessary to know book making so 
as to judge editions for integrity of text, artistic and har- 
monious effect, and for durability of paper, sewing and 
binding. No library budget is ever so large that any of 
these things may be disregarded. 

The second part of library work, preparation, includes 
classifiction and cataloguing of books and all other materials 
in library collections. “In classifying books there must first 
be a decision about which existing classification plan is 
best adapted to the purpose of the library in which it is to 
be used. Then each book must be classified according to 
its subject (not its catchword title) and this involves assign- 
ing the book to the one place, among numerous alternatives 
provided by the classification scheme, which will make it 
most useful in the particular library. /To do this a libra- 
rian must understand j reated by many books, 
must know thoroughly the philosophy and the technicalities 
of classification, must realise the relationship between the 
grouping of books and the general guiding administrative 
= of the library as a whole. “Similar decisions must 

e taken in relating the cataloguifig of books closely to their 

classification, and after all these decisions have been reached 
it is time to begin making individual catalogue cards and 
lettering the classification numbers on the books themselves. 
This last part may be done by clerical workers under the 
direction of professional librarians, but clerical workers can 
not make the decisions. 
’ The third kind of work is service, the raison d'etre of 
any library. In the interest of simplification, description 
of this part of the work will be based upon the procedure 
of public libraries. 

Service in a public library may be divided into three parts 
according to the age and interests of readers who are served. , 
Children’s librarians must understand child psychology and 
must know books so well that they will never fail to find 
the right a to interest and delight children of any age 
or background. They should have broad interests in art, 
literature, and everything that is going on about them in 
the world in order to help children to appreciate and de- 
velop some of these interests themselves. 

Librarians who work with young adults, ranging from 
fifteen to twenty or twenty-five years of age, meet such very 
special problems that they are developing a new field of 
library work to meet them. A tom 5 of adolescent 
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psychology and wide reading are essential but are not 
enough without a special kind of imaginative and tactful 
approach to this rather shy and extremely critical clientele. 

One very successful young pcople’s librarian says that 
these boys and = are very like their elders in being a 
little puzzled, a little shy, but anxious.to do the right thing 
if only they can find out what it is. She tells a story of a 
police-woman who asked her to help a problem boy of 
seventeen by guiding his reading. At the end of the school 
year this boy came to the librarian and said to her, ‘ Say, I 
must be pretty good at telling you what I want, because I 
have always liked the books you have given me.’ 

Adult readers form the third group to be served by public 
libraries and they, like children and young adults, often 
require advisory service in selecting their books and refer- 
‘ence service in finding information of use in their occupa- 
tions, their study and their recreation. 

All three groups of readers need lending services 
arranged for their convenience in borrowing books. _ 

A community requires library service not only from a 
central building, but outside in the community, near to the 
places where people live or study or work or find their recre- 
ation’ Librarians must know how to administer library 
service in branches and small stations throughout city and 
country, in schools, on playgrounds, in hospitals, in fac- 


tories, in club rooms, and in other places where people are 
accustomed to meet. 


How can one professional library school provide its stu- 
dents with a knowledge of all the different things that need 
to be done in all the different kinds of libraries that have 
been mentioned? 


First, library schools count upon previous university 
training to Bive students more than a speaking acquaintance 
with the subject-matter contained in books with which they 
are to deal. Entrance requirements generally stipulate not 
only university graduation or its equivalent, but also certain 
combinations of university subjects which are considered 
essential in library work. 


Second, a library school faculty can give students a know- 
ledge of the best current procedure known to the profession 
and out of a year of working together there will emerge 
self-reliant librarians conscious of the pares and ideals 
of professional librarianship. Such a basic course acts as a 
springboard from which each student may plunge into some 
chosen part of library work, ready to go on independently 
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with the reading and the study that will contribute most to 

this special oak. 
A library school curriculum corresponds in a general way 

to the three kinds of work done in libraries—acquisition, 
preparation and service. Book courses, however, deal not 
only with selection of books, but also with their use in ref- 
erence and advisory work and in the preparation of biblio- 
graphies and reading oe present trend is away from 
separate courses in selection, reference and biblio- | 
graphy, and toward a single unified book course, in which 
books are considered subject by subject with a study of out-,..’ 
standing reference works and bibliographies of the subject, .. 
and consideration of the books which should be selected for~ 
different communities, different types of libraries, and for“ / 
readers of varying interests and reading abilities. “A second” “ 
course, frequently called the technical course, includes ay 
study of everything which must be done to a book from the 
time it leaves the acquisition or order department of a lib- 
rary until it reaches the shelves in a public reading room. ~ 
This course includes classification and cataloguing of books 
and some other techniques with their underlying phil- 
osophy, their practical procedure and their application to 
libraries and departments of varying types and purposes. 

~~ A third course in most library schools is organization and 
administration of libraries. -This course not only includes 
the philosophy and practice of organising libraries and ad- 
ministering them, but also shows students how the other 
two courses are related to library work as a whole, how 
individual libraries are related to their communities and _ 
what inter-relationships there are among libraries locally, ) 
nationally and internationally in their work of furthering " 
understanding through books. . es 
~ This has been the barest outline of a basic curriculum. + 
Most professional library schools agree upon this but vary 
to some extent in their emphasis. Some of them offer not \” 
only their basic work, but also second and third years of 
graduate work leading to higher degrees including the doc- 
torate in library science. Other schools combine basic wouk 
with specialization in library service to children, in school , 
library work, and in library work with young adults. One” 
school combines basic training with specialization in hos- 
pital and institutional library work. Here some of the 
professors are librarians and others are doctors, psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists. In such a course students learn 
something about hospital and institutional psychology and 
procedures and study the therapeutic value of books. 
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a * After leaving library school for work in the field, all lib- 
rarians, like doctors or engineers, must keep up with their 
own professional literature. In addition, a must 
read widely to keep abreast of the output of new books and 
to fill gaps in their knowledge of old books. The most in- 
dependent professional workers do this for themselves and 
for the less independent staff members, internships are or- 
ganized or ‘in-service training.’ This ‘in-service training’ 
comes through staff meetings to review books, through 
courses and institutes in the library when time permits, and 
through membership in committees appointed to study lib- 
rary problems and make recommendations to the librarian 
and the staff about solving them. Some librarians obtain 
leave of absence for travel or for further study.in academic 
fields related to their work or in advanced phases ot 
librarianship. 

It is clear, I believe, that for young people who are to be 
trained in library schools for future leadership in the lib- 
rary profession, a university education or its equivalent is 
important. 

t is equally clear that establishment of graduafe stand- 
ards should never be allowed (and has never been allowed 
in any country, so far as I know) to prejudice the tenure or 
the professional standing of successful librarians who en- 
tered the profession before the standards were formulated. 
They have often been people of such outstanding ability 
that they have themselves been pioneers in establishing pro- 
fessional schools and raising standards. 

In several countries, the library profession has learned to 
its sorrow that absence of standards and confusion of pro- 
fessional and clerical work and workers in libraries has re- 
sulted in inefficiency and has started a vicious circle of low 
appropriations for libraries. too uninteresting to the public 
for better service and better revenues to be demanded. 

This does not mean that clerical work in libraries is 
either unimportant or uninteresting, but only that it is 
different from professional work and requires different edu- 
cational preparation. The typing of catalogue cards, for 
instance, gives opportunities for seeing new books and sco 
for a high quality of workmanship in completing intelli- 
gently and accurately work delegated by professional cata- 
loguers. Some routine duties, sich as work at an issue 
desk of a public library, may be more exacting than some 
professional duties. A desk worker must possess the 
accuracy of a machine together with the charm, tact and 
disposition of an angel. Anyone who has these qualities 
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will find great satisfaction in realizing how important an 
issue desk is in making friends for a library. In a well run 
library, clerical workers may be as enthusiastic and loyal as 
the professional staff. Although length of clerical service 
in. a library does not transform a clerical worker into a pro- 
fessional, any ambitious clerical worker may go on to uni- 
versity and library school and become a professional lib- 
rarian. 

Relationship between professional and clerical work was 
the subject a a discussion at an earlier New Zealand Lib- 
rary Association conference, the minutes of which Mr Alley 
kindly brought to my attention. Therefore I need touch 
only briefly upon the relation of a library school to clerical 
work in libraries. 

Should a library school give training in routines? This 
is a double question. First, should students in a profes- 
sional course learn routines? Most schools believe that 
every routine which goes on in a library should be thor- 
oughly understood in its relation to the whole fabric of 
library administration and cost accounting, but that time 
must not be wasted in drill or in over-emphasis upon details. 

The second part of the question is entirely different and 
relates to training clerical workers to perform routine duties 
in libraries. Some library schools have offered short 
courses, admitting students with secondary education. In 
pre-Nazi Germany two different schools were set up, one for 
professional librarians requiring a doctorate for admission, 
and another on a more elementary level. In the United 
States some large libraries admitted high school graduates 
to an apprentice course and gave them a smattering of all 
the work of a library. Later on this plan was generally 
abandoned. It was expensive to give workers training in 
things they were not educationally fitted to do. Now the 
tendency is to depend upon business schools for expert 
typists and clerical workers and for each professional head 
of a library service to instruct new clerical assistants in the 
special duties they are to perform. 

The co-operation between a library school and libraries 
in the field may well go beyond the supply and demand 
relationship of training professional staff for libraries. With 
co-operation of librarians, students may be sent to them for 
practice work and librarians may come to lecture at the 
school, bringing students vivid pictures of conditions in 
the field. 

A library school may offer short refresher courses for ex- 
perienced librarians and group class discussions around 
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actual problems that present themselves in libraries from 
which students have come. 

The University of Chicago Graduate Library School has 
been holding an Institute each summer with lectures and 
discussions on one central theme, such as book selection, 
classification and cataloguing or community relations of lib- 
raries. In an attendance list it would be difficult to distin- 
guish faculty from the the student body which often in- 
cludes chief librarians and specialists of wide reputation. 

One more question about library schools should be raised 
for discussion. The answer can not be categorical but 
general trends can be indicated. The question concerns 
the administrative relation of a library school to the educa- 
tional system of a country in which it is located. Shall a 
library school, offering a whole academic — study on a 
graduate basis, be affiliated with or part of a university? 

In England a School of Librarianship was part of the 
University of London. 

In pre-Nazi Germany the advanced professional library 
school courses were given in universities. 

In France the Paris Library School, conducted by the 
American Library Association upon request of French lib- 
rarians, sought no recognition from any university or gov- 
ernment. Its courses were on a graduate level and recogni- » 
tion came unasked from the governments and universities 
of a number of countries in Europe and Asia. 

In the United States the pioneer professional library 
school at Albany had, during most of its history, no connec- 
tion with any teaching university, but was affiliated with 
the examining and accrediting University of the State of 
New York, which gives the diploma. Some other good lib- 
rary schools had no university connections. Later on, after 
the library schools had mall their worth, and the question 
had been studied by the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship of the American Library Association together with uni- 
versity authorities, it became accepted in principle and prac- 
tice that professional library schools should be part of 
universities. 

To emphasize university training of library school stu- 
dents is not enough without stressing also the importance of 
recruiting for the library profession young ple whose 
personal qualities are commensurate with de important 
and exacting social, educational and recreational work of 
libraries. It is still pioneer work in most countries. A 
library school can teach students the best procedure known 
to the library world to-day and can make them critically 
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alert to possible improvements. It can say to them, to 
quote Mr Somerset, ‘ Here are the tools. Take them and 
make what you can with them.’ They will go out into 
libraries that are part of the changing fabric of a changing 
world. If they are self reliant and intelligent they will ex- 

riment and will improve libraries. If a school is alert, 
its teaching will keep up with the changes and improve- 
ments and thus the two, the libraries and the professional 
schools, will react favourably one upon the other and lib- 
raries will go forward. 


EXAMINATION RESULTS 


The secretary of the Library Association (London) reports that 
the following candidates have been successful in passing the May 
1944 examinations :— 


Elementary— 
Miss J. Lough, Country Library Service, Wellington. 
Intermediate: Part I— 


Pase with Merit: 
Miss J. Swinbourn, Massey Agricultural College, Palmerston 


North. 
Mr C. S. Perry, Wellington Public Library. 


Pass: 
Intermediate: Part II— 
Miss J. Blyth, Municipal Library, Palmerston North. 


Final: Part II— 
Miss N. Robinson, Country Library Service, Wellington. 
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TRAINING PLUS 


By J. Monro 








Based on an Address given to the Palmerston North 
Branch on April 16th, 1945. 


THERE IS NOW AMONG LIBRARIANS, and bodies employing 
librarians, recognition of the need for training in librarian- 
ship. The two courses of training open to New Zealand 
librarians are the correspondence courses and examinations 
of the English Library Association and the course of train- 
ing in librarianship conducted by the New Zealand Lib- 
rary Association. 

Under the new English syllabus which comes into opera- 
tion in January 1946, the old intermediate examination 
(A.L.A.) becomes the Registration Examination. It will 
consist of two three-hour papers in each of the following 


groups: 

Group (a)— 
(1) Classification. 
(2) Cataloguing. 


Group (b)— 


3) Bibliography. 
4) Assistance to readers in the choice of books. 


Group (c)— 
(5) Library organization and administration. 
(6) History of English Literature. 


The New Zealand Course of Training in Librarianship 
consists of 21 sets of notes and questions covering adminis- 
tration, aids to readers, the modern book and how it is 
made, cataloguing, classification. Students who are not 
graduates must keep a reading record for fifty weeks. 

On the surface there appears to be little difference be- 
tween the two syllabi, but the Training Committee of the 
New Zealand Library Association has aimed at providing 
training suited to New Zealand conditions. And there are 
two important differences which make the New Zealand 
course the more valuable. The first of these is that the 
New Zealand course is not an examination, it is a course of 
training. Students have to work through all the sections, 
and the kind and amount of work done throughout the 
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‘course determines whether the students succeed or fail, the 
examinations playing the minor role of an audit on the 
work submitted. The second is that the reading record 
takes the place of a paper on the history of English Litera- 
ture. ‘Candidates .... must keep a record for fifty weeks 
of their general reading and of opportunities which this re- 
veals of Tinking the library with outside organisations and 
the interest of readers.. .-. . Books and periodicals on pro- 
fessional subjects, other than those which are read in con 
nection with the course may be included, but the main 
object of this weekly record is to stimulate and record the 
student’s general reading and to encourage him to relate 
his outside interests to his professional work.’ Libraries are 
no longer deposits of pure literature, their range of material 
is as wide as the interests of the world outside, and libra- 
rians need to be more aware of this. 

Absorbing a course of training and applying rigorously 
the methods learnt are not the end or even the beginning of 
librarianship. Dr Bishop, when dedicating the Yale Lib- 
rary, said, af is fairly easy to make technicians for libraries. 
But mere technical skill is not alone required . . . . There 
is a great danger that we shall be content with mere tech- 
nicians and mere technique in library work.’ Before we 
pass on to the wider implications of librarianship perhaps 
we should look carefully at our techniques. The New Zea- 
land Course has tried to give students an outline of the 
accepted techniques in accessioning, lending methods, cata- 
loguing, etc., and at the same time to encourage students 
to examine their techniques critically, rejecting those which 
have no value for their particular field of work and impro- 
vising new methods to suit developing needs. 

Librarians the world over are beginning to debunk the 
sacred mumbo-jumbo that so often passed for efficient lib- 
rary method and are attempting to relate their methods 
more closely to present-day needs. The current profes- 
sional literature devotes a good deal of space to cataloguing 
procedure and makes most stimulating reading. 

In his ‘ Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for 
the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1943,’ Archibald MacLeish 
says: ‘ American libraries as a whole are either doing far too 
much or far too little in their efforts to catalogue the vast 
modern flow of printed and near-printed materials. Lib- 
raries should either have the courage of their convictions 
and demand in season and out that they be provided with 
the armies of cataloguers who would be required to apply 
the existing procedures to the swelling flood of print, or 
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they should admit that the procedures are outmoded and 
devote all their efforts to the search for a solution adapted 
to the realities of the work to be done and the time and 
manpower available to do it. . . .It is at least possible that 
if the profession would candidly face the fact that present 
cataloguing methods are nineteenth century methods devised 
for forms of print which no longer constitute the bulk of 
library accessions, and for categories of readers who consti- 
tute a part only of present an tential library clienteles, 
a solution satisfactory to the profession could be found.’ 

The 1944 July and October numbers of ‘ The Library 
Quarterly’ have articles on subject catalogues. In one of 
them, ‘ The subject catalogue in the ee library; an in- 
vestigation of terminology, by Patricia B. Knapp, the results 
of experimentation and obversation on the use made of the 
catalogue by students suggest that the rules of subject cata- 
loguing should be revised. To take one example only, it was 
found that ‘the choice between subject and place in deter- 
mining a subject heading should rest primarily on the geo- 
graphical rather than on the subject character of the mat- 
erial. Local and national material should, in general, be 
entered under the subject. Foreign and non-local material 
should, in general, be entered under the place.’ They 
found that the student who wanted material on Russian 
schools looked under ‘ Russia ’’ and its subdivisions instead 
of under the entry used, ‘ Education—Russia.’ The student 
who wanted a book on American’ foreign relations looked 
under ‘ Foreign Relations’ instead of under ‘ United States 
—Foreign Relations.’ 

That is a sample of the kind of enquiry librarians abroad 
are pursuing to-day. The conclusions may not be valid 
for New Zealand, but we should at least know about them 
and do some experimenting ourselves. What do we know 
of the results of our work, how much of it is valuable and 
how much wasted? How true is it that ‘ the hieroglyphics 
on the base of the spine of the book are the private mystery 
of the librarian ’? 

But problems of technique are not the only problems 
confronting us to-day. Training is necessary, yes, bet what 
is it for? To enable us to so collect, organize and ad- 
minister printed materials that all who come may find 
what they want in them? No mere technician can do that, 
to be successful the librarian must be a person of wide 

_ general knowledge, alert to what is going on outside the 
library walls, and so interested and sympathetic to the 
readers’ point of view that he can readily understand and 
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even anticipate the readers’ needs. A good educational 
background is essential to the librarian, without it he will 
find it almost impossible to gain enough knowledge to 
enable him to find his way amongst the labyrinth of mater- 
ials he has to administer. 

We say ‘ that all who come may find,’ but who does come? 
How large a proportion of the population use the library, 
what impact = it made on the world at large? In 1933 
librarians in America were so distressed to find that the 
committee of social scientists who issued a two-volume re- 
port on ‘ Recent social trends in the United States’ had not 
found libraries important enough to mention. In his 
‘ American librarianship from a European angle,’ Wilhelm 
Munthe says, ‘ The ordinary man takes the public library 
for granted, just as he does the public school, and gives it no 
further thought. There is nothing very sensational about 
the ordinary work of the library. The articles that appear 
in the paper usually come directly from the library itself 
and are classed as local fillers. Only once in a great while 
does it rate a feature story. But the most —— thing 
is that the library is so seldom mentioned in the literary 


and cultural journals, and that the sociological literature 
to so great an extent ignores it. Whenever a famous man 
is asked to speak at a library jubilee or convention he 


merely repeats the pleasant eulogistic words that people ex- 
pect to hear .... A little way along in his speech he may 
express regret that he has not personally had the — 
tunity to make use of the library’s excellent service. And 
this is perhaps the first and last time this famous person 
opens his mouth on behalf of libraries.’ 

Can we in New Zealand claim that we are better than 
that? We cannot even say that we are taken for granted, 
and we are certainly not on a par with the public school. 

The public school does serve the whole community, we 
are supported from public funds, should we not serve the 
whole community too? Perhaps it is time we defined our 
aims and decided just what kind of service the trained lib- 
rarian should give, and to whom. 

In ‘The public library comes of age,’ James Howard 
Wellard tells us that in the 1850's reformers regarded the 

ublic library as the democratic and humanitarian remedy 
or ignorance, degeneracy, inebriety and all those social sores 
which offended the moral consciousness of liberal-minded 
people. Beer or Books? was the controversy of the early 
public library movement. He tells us that it so happened 
that these functions and objectives were impracticable and 
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misconceived, but that they were not vague and confused as 
are the objectives of libraries to-day. ‘ What is the public 
library for? It is very difficult for the honest librarian to 
tell us. On the one hand, he will certainly not want to 
agree with those severe critics who maintain that it is a 
depository of a few expensive reference books and a lot of 
cheap fiction, all made available to an unidentified group 
of the population at the expense of the whole community. 
On the other hand, he will not want to be jockeyed into the 
awkward position of having to admit that the function of 
his institution is to supply only the best books to those 
who deserve them... . Here, then, is the crux of the 
matter. The public library no longer has any recognisable 
and specific objectives; and librarians as met and respon- 
sible public servants can do no other than compromise with 
the extremes—extremes represented by the scholarly library 
on the one side and the circulating library on the other. 
In one library we find a leaning towards the.one; in another 
a leaning towards the other. With the unfortunate empha- 
sis on circulation figures, the librarian is often driven to 
yielding to the demand for ephemeral and worthless litera- 
ture. Then, again, conscious of more worthy objectives, 
he builds up his special collection, buys expensive and 
abstruse reference books, and arranges educational pro- 
grammes like public lectures. In all of this we can discern 
the confusion innate in an institution without a clearly de- 
fined policy. This is not to say that the public library does 
not ultimately benefit society. It is only to say that the full 
opportunities and potentialities of this instituion have never 
been explored and defined. 

Wellard asks, ‘ Has the profession ever been able to sacri- 
fice its pride for the sake of its honesty?” He stresses the 
value of such studies as Gray and Monroe, ‘ The reading 
interests and habits of adults,’ and suggests that large-scale 
community surveys are necessary. And again and again he 
refers to the need for well-trained and socially conscious 
librarians. He considers ‘ it not unlikely that many library 
techniques give more satisfaction to librarians than to 
readers,’ and his librarian is a person who can recognise 
this and overcome it. 

The salutary scorn of Wellard, ‘ The subsequent history 
of public libraries . . . . was a history of numerous white 
elephants which grew increasingly grey with the years,’ may 
provoke us into investigating cur own aims and achieve- 
ments. Many other writers share his views. Lyman Bry- 
son in an essay on ‘ Educating the community through the 
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Library,’ says, ‘ Perhaps the most important thing for us to 
say about the librarian as the educator of the community is 
the most obvious. He must serve the whole community 
with books. Some librarians do not. They accept the 
principle but do not practice it; that is, they serve the 
people who come to the library but do not exert much effort 
for those who are somehow out of the sphere of its influ- 
ence. Sometimes when I look at the vast piles of stone that 
are called public libraries—beautiful marble cemeteries—I 
pray for a charge of dynamite that would blow them in a 
great scatteration over the whole community. So many of 
the books would do more good where they happened to 
fall than they do now, gathering dust on the shelves.’ 

There are so many things we do not know about our 
readers and non-readers that investigation of almost any 
kind would be fruitful. In 1936 the New York Public Lib- 
rary carried out an exploratory survey of readers. The re- 
sults are published as “Who uses the Public Library; a sur- 
vey of the patrons of the circulation and. reference depart- 
ments of the New_York Public Library,’ by William Con- 
verse Haygood. They tried to find out such things as 
‘What library patrons read and where they get it,’ ‘ What 
patrons think of the Public Library,’ ‘Who comes to the 
Public Library,’ ‘ The use of the Catalogue.’ Their results 
are interesting. To quote a few: Skilled tradesmen and un- 
skilled labourers were everywhere under-represented among 
library patrons in proportion to their numbers in the gen- 
eral population; not a catalogue itself, but how to locate 
books after they had been found ‘in the catalogue presented 
the greatest problem to readers. Half of the readers using 
the branches during one week. found what they wanted. A 
third partially fulfilled their needs, and the rest failed 
entirely. s 

When we have acquired a training in technique we 
should devote part of our time to surveys of this sort and 
from the information we gain work out ways of attracting 
all the community to the library and satisfying them fully 
when they come. 





NEW ZEALAND BOOKS 


INDEXING SERVICE 


THE FOLLOWING New Zealand books and acomgag have 
been indexed by the Alexander Turnbull Library:— 


HOCKEN: Contributions to the History of New Zea- 
land. Otago. 


WAKEFIELD: Adventure in New Zealand (both edi- 
tions). 


JOURNAL OF THE WELLINGTON EARLY SET- 
TLERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


BUICK: Old Marlborough. 
CARLETON: Life of Henry Williams. 
WIGRAM: Story of Christchurch. 


WILLIAMS, W.: Christianity among the New Zea- 
landers. 


POLACK: New Zealand. 

NICHOLAS: Narrative of a voyage to New Zealand. 
DIEFFENBACH: Travels in New Zealand. 
COWAN: New Zealand wars. 

BROAD: Jubilee History of Nelson. 


PERIODICALS. 
Centennial News. 
New Zealand Railways Magazine. 
Art in New Zealand. 
New Zealand Illustrated Magazine. 
The Lone Hand (Library set not quite complete). 


The indexing of The New Zealand Journal is in progress, 
vols. 1-8 having been completed, except vol. 7, which is not 
yet finished. 


A suggestion has been received from the Auckland Branch 
that the Association should arrange for these indexes to be 
duplicated and supplied at cost to libraries requiririg them. 
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Will any libraries which would like copies of any of the 
indexes listed above please write to the Secretary, N.Z.L.A., 
indicating which indexes are required. If the response is 
satisfactory it is hoped that the iation will be able to 
arrange duplication. 


‘NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES’ 


THE FOLLOWING NUMBERS Of the Bulletin are wanted 
urgently by N.Z.L.A. headquarters to complete files for the 
use of students taking the General Training Course:— 


Vol. II, No. 7 (F '39). 

Vol. III, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 11 (Ag—N °39 and Je °40). 
Vol. IV, Nos. 8 and 9 (Mr and Ap ’41). 

Vol. VI, No. 16 (D °43). 

Vol. VII, Nos. 1 and 2 (Ja—F and Mr '44). 


Any members who are able to spare copies of these num- 
bers are asked to send them to the Secretary as soon as 

ssible. The Secretary would be glad if librarians would 

ring this notice to the attention of members who may 
have left library work and resigned from the Association. 


OURSELVES AS OTHERS SEE US... 


‘Adeane pouted. “It’s pretty hard for a layman to find out 
about these things in libraries. You spend hours looking something 
like hay fever up in card indices. It'll say Hay Fever see Fever 
and then Fever, Hay see Hay. That’s what they call a cross-refer- 
ence! When you finally run down the definite work on the subject 
under Sternutatory Diseases see Nasal Passages you find it’s either 
in Choctew or at the bindery or it only deals with Hay Fever as it 
affects Eskimos transplanted to the tropics.” 

—From Cue for Murder by Helen McCloy, p. 182-3. 
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BRANCH NOTES 


WELLINGTON BRANCH 


If the Wellington Branch lives up to its good resolutions for 1945, 
it will have a busy year. At the March meeting, besides listening 
to brief reports on the Wanganui Conference from Miss Baker, 
Miss Brown, and Mr Alley, members considered the programme for 
the year. Mr W. S. Wauchop put forward the suggestion that the 
ordinary meetings of the year should be given to a course on the 
making of a book, partly as an aid to junior members who were 
taking the training course, and he hoped also that it might be pos- 
sible to have an evening or two on N.Z, Literature. These sugges- 
tions were favourably received, and it was also agreed to set up 
sub-committees to deal with such matters as a New Zealand Biblio- 
graphy, and cataloguing problems relating to New Zealand. 


During the evening Mr W. L. Robertson gave notice of a motion 
to the effect that the branch organise a campaign with the object of 
securing a changeover to free public service in the Wellington area. 
A special meeting to consider the matter was held in April and 
Mr Robertson put forward his motion in a somewhat different form, 
the first clause urging that the branch should conduct a survey of 
the public library situation and with this survey as material, prepare 
a case for a changeover to free public library service. The motion 
was supported by Mr J. C. Robertson but strongly opposed by 
Mr C. S. Perry, who argued that it was not the duty of the branch 
to dictate policy to any local body, and questioned the branch’s 
ability to take this action, under the rules of the N.Z. Library 
Association. Mrs Knox Gilmer, a member of the libraries committee 
of the Wellington City Council, said she had for some time advocated 
a free library service for children, and thought this might be pre- 
judiced by an effort on the part of the branch to convert to a whole 
free service. She would rather the demand came from the public— 
parents, schools, ete. Eventually, on the motion of Captain Dun- 
ningham, the matter was referred to the Council of the Association 
for advice, and so it rests in the meantime. 


At the annual meeting, held in January, the following officers were 
elected: Chairman, Mr W. S. Wauchop; Hon. Secretary, Miss A. 
Woodhouse; Committee, Misses Baker, Black, Brown and Goodwin, 
and Mr C. Thompson. Mr Alley gave a talk on ‘ Existing facilities 
~d library training in New Zealand;’ which was listened to with 
interest. 


OTAGO UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
STAFF CHANGES SINCE NOVEMBER, 1944. 
(a) Resignations— 
Mrs Edith (Bissett) Hutchison, B.A., cataloguer, in order to 


join her husband, Dr Hutchison, who has a position at the 
Wanganui Hospital. 


Mrs Catherine (Passmore) Duthie, M.A., assistant in charge of 
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Hocken Library, in order to join her husband, Dr Duthie, who 
has just returned after several years’ military service in the 
Pacific. 


Miss Joan Coutts, B.A., assistant in charge of lending, on ap- 
pointment to the staff of the Country Library Service. 


Mrs Winifred Conly, secretary-typist, on account of ill health. 


Appointments— 


Miss Elizabeth Joy Robinson, M.A., from the Country Library 
Service, to be cataloguer. 


Mrs Margot Begg, B.A., who was on our staff several years ago, 
and has since been at the Dunedin Public Library, to be an 
assistant. 


Miss Jean Calder, to be an assistant. 


Miss Jean McGill, formerly of the Dunedin Public Library and 
the Fisheries Department Library, Wellington, to be an assis- 
tant. 


Mrs E. M. Macnee, to be secretary-typist. 


WANTS.—We already received ‘from generous friends of the -Lib- 
rary current copies of various journals which we cannot afford to 
buy out of library funds, and would welcome additional such gifts. 
In particular, we should like to carry on our file of the New States- 
man and Nation, which used to be donated by Dr J. N. Findlay. 


PALMERSTON NORTH BRANCH 


Mrs J. Monro spoke on the General Training Course at the branch 
meeting, 16 April, 1945. The meeting was well attended and Mrs 
Monro’s talk much appreciated. Miss J. Blyth (appointed librarian 
at Napier) was wished success in her new job. 


N.Z.L.A. TRAINING COURSE. 


lications for admission to Part I of the General Training Course commencing 

in July, 1945, will be received at the N.Z.L.A. office not later than 30th June. 
7 forms and copies of the syllabus may be obtained from the Secretary, 
ae —~ or from the city librarians at Auckland, Christchurch, Dunedin and 
ellington. 
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